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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 242.) 

1873.—Sixth Mo. 24th.— Monthly Meeting. 
I laid before Friends the impression I had had, 
that it was the will of my Heavenly Father 
that a visit be offered to Salem and Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meetings, and they granted me a 
minute. Oh, that I may be equipped with the 
whole armor of God. 

In regard to this visit she writes to a Friend 
under date of Sixth Month 29th: “ You will be 
interested in what lies nearest. my best life at 
this time, viz: my proposed visit in the service 
of Truth. Oh, that it may be to the honor and 
_ of the blessed, holy and eternal Name. 

e has been very good to give me quiet trust in 
Him and many confirmations. Friends granted 
us all three* minutes, and we are to enter upon 
the work next Third-day morning. I go in 
trembling, but seek to hide under the shadow of 
the wing of the Almighty. Oh, that I may see 
the states of the people, and minister his Word 
to the strengthening of his children. . . I 
know you will think of us, and please desire 
that my spirit may draw all its supplies from 
the alone true Fountain of Light.” 

Seventh Month 22nd, she again writes, “ The 
dear Master has indeed been good, supplying 
all my needs so far, and the query, ‘ Lacked ye 
anything,’ with the answer, ‘ Nothing, Lord,’ 
has often come to mind. Sometimes I feel so 
poor, and as though I had done so poorly, and 
then the kind. words of unity from dear Friends 
would cheer me on my way. I have not felt 
like giving out, only after having to be very 
—_ and thinking others could do it so much 
etter, I felt such an abhorrence of self, no 
condemnation that I could see, but such an un- 
profitable servant. We are to leave the result 
to the Master.” 

Ninth Month 15th.—She gives some account 
of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. “It was fa- 
vored, I think, with a solid exercise. Several 
of the Committee were there —H. Wood, P. 
W. Roberts, and others. In Select Meeting, P. 
W. R. supplicated for the living, that they 
might be strengthened and enabled to persevere, 
referring to those that had been gathered. We 


*Her companions being Edward and Sarah A. Richie. 
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missed J. Snowdon very much and E. B. Stokes 
also. ‘Cast not away your confidence, 
which has great recompense of reward,’ seemed 
to be my message to them, and it felt to me 
the chariot wheels were only waiting to convey 
other redeemed spirits over the border. Mary 
Lippincott, a dear aged afflicted Friend was 
there. She has wheels to her chair, and is 
brought to meeting in that way, whenever the 
weather is suitable. Her home is with her son- 
in-law, and we took tea there, Phebe and Abby 
also. She seemed so redeemed and just ready 
to step into the good country. There was a 
little silence before separating, and encourage- 
ment offered.” After giving the exercises of a 
number of Friends in the general Quarterly 
Meeting the day following, she writes: 
“Next thy poor friend thought a little was re- 
quired of her, ‘ We have an altar, whereof they 
have no right to eat who serve the tabernacle.’ 
God is the judge. He knows those upon the 
altar of whose hearts the flame is kept burning, 
whose spirits cry, ‘Search me, oh, God, and 
know my heart, try me, and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting ; purge me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean,’ ete. But some, it 
is feared, have settled upon this; but feeling 
that once experiencing the forgiveness of sins is 
enough, they are safe now. But we have not so 
learned Christ. Encouragement was given to 
bear the cross daily, to sit alone and keep si- 
lence, a putting of the mouth as in the dust, 
being willing to appear as a fool for Christ’s 
sake. Thus was a close testimony given me to 
bear. It is often sealed upon my spirit, that 
this people are not willing sufficiently to de- 
scend into humiliation, do not realize the words, 
‘This people have I formed for myself; they 
shall show forth my praise.’ I think there is a 
deepening with many; but if it was more gen- 
eral, would not Zion arise and shake herself 
from the dust and put on her beautiful gar- 
ments.” 

In her diary, alluding to the closing up of 
this visit, she writes, Tenth Month 3rd, 1873: 
“This visit has been performed greatly to the 
peace of my mind, and my spirit magnifies the 
power of the Holy One of Israel for help granted 
in many needful times. Without thee 1 am so 
poor, and with thee very rich. My endeared 
friends, Edward and Sarah Richie accompanied 
me, greatly to my comfort and satisfaction. 
There are many concerned Friends in all parts, 
but more need of cross-bearing is apparent.” 

12th.—The sweetness and force of the words, 
“The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the 
righteous runneth into it and are safe,” have 
impressed my mind much this day. The Lord 
is good to them that put their trust in Him. 
blessed forever be his name, in that He enables 
me to run into it this day as into a high tower, 
where the waves of trial break harmlessly at 
my feet. Oh, that all might taste and see that 
the Lord is good, might seek Him in prosperity, 
that He may be with them in trouble. 

Twelfth Month 7th.—My prayer is unto thee, 


No. 32. 


Oh, thou Almighty Helper of the weak, for 
more strength, more power of endurance, more 
faith in thee and thy love. Oh, Father, thou 
hast supported me through many trials. Be 
pleased to be near me always, and also hear 
thy wrestling children everywhere. 

21st.—Feeling a constraining of love towards 
Friends at Plymouth, we spent this day with 
them, and attended meeting. They seem a weak 
company, but might be more lively if some of 
them would be willing to come forward and fill 
up their ranks in righteousness. 

1874.— First Month 10th.— This morning 
went to Frankford for the first time, and feel 
that the Lord is good to remember mercy to 
his poor handmaid. J. S. E. had an appointed 
meeting in the afternoon, which we attended, 
afterwards visited S. D., who had just lost her 
husband. We had sweet sympathy with and 
for her. 

Daring the forepart of the Monthly Meeting, 
my spirit was wounded by the remembrance of 
a remark, made some days before, by a person 
who was with me. I tried to turn again and 
again from the thoughts, lest they would come 
back, and nothing but a persevering, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” could avail me anything. 
A sheltering wing remained with me the re- 
mainder of theday. It seems to me to be very 
important for ministers to have feeling com- 
panions with them. 

In a letter dated First Month 21st, 1874, she 
writes : “Thou knows Aaron and Hur were of 
great service to Israel, by upholding the hands 
of Moses, so, my dear, do not feel anxious about 
much service, for the dear Master will show 
unto thee all that He requires, be it much or 
little, and thou knowest too that the beauty of 
that parable of the sheep and the goats is, that 
those who had done the most service,and whom 
the dear Master had received and blest, to whom 
that sweet welcome was addressed, ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world,’ 
did not seem to realize that they had done any 
good. So, my precious Friends, you do not 
know, but the blessed Master knows, and all 
that we have to do is to keep close to the Foun- 
tain, and obedient to every little manifestation. 
The manifestation to my mind for Frankford 
was very small indeed, but child-like obedience 
seemed the impressed law, and the result clothed 
my soul with thankfulness for his great mercies. 
My might is little, but, oh, the desire that it 
may be pure, is very strong.” 

In a letter dated First Month 28th, 1874, she 
says: “ The kind words of Friends often bring 
encouragement, and cheer the pathway, but the 
weaned soul finds it needful to return them to 
the Treasury again, and to realize the truth, 
‘We are unprofitable servants; we have done 
nothing but what was our duty to do.’” 

In a letter to a friend of Second Month 23rd, 
1874, she writes: “I can feel to embrace thee 
in the arms of true sisterly love and affection. 
How often I have wanted to find a sister in 
whom I could confide, and whom I could trust 
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to remain steadfastly mine, through heights and 
through depths. But perhaps it is not best for 
us to have many earthly props, lest the heart’s 
affections should twine around them too closely, 
and we should lean upon them instead of upon 
the arm of Almighty power. 

“ Years ago, when the conflicts and exercises 
for the ministry were much upon my spirit, I 
used to think, ‘If I had a sister like S. A. R. and 
H. E., how I should enjoy going into meetings 
with them, and sitting as under their wing,’ 
but I used to notice that the two Elizabeths al- 
most never came in with them, but always 
alone, just as I had to go,‘ Alone with God.’ 
‘I will allure her into the wilderness, and there 
will I speak comfortably unto her; I will give 
her the valley of Achor for a door of hope.’ Is 
it not true? Do we not find it so; that the path 
of regeneration and a being born again is a 
tribulated path, not an easy going one of, ‘ only 
believe, and all is well?” But now, having fol- 
lowed Him, our Lord and Master, unto Calvary, 
we can at times taste the blessedness of a rest in 
Him. Oh, how the soul feels that it has got 
hold of an anchor and a star—a sure refuge for 
every emergency ; feels that its Divine Leader 
has promised ‘ Never to leave nor forsake, and 
having loved his own which are in the world, 


He loveth them unto the end.’ nS 
(To be continued.) 


Nevada’s Disgrace. 

Nevada is a sovereign State of the American 
Union. It sends to the United States Congress 
two Senators, and is allowed there by its vote 
to balance the vote of New York or Pennsy]l- 
vania or Georgia. Its population is less than 
fifty thousand, just that of Saginaw, Michigan. 
It cast ten thousand three hundred and sixteen 
votes for President, of which eight thousand 
three hundred and fifty seven were for Bryan. 
It has the smallest population of any State in 
the Union. It never ought to have been made 
an independent State ; but it was believed, when 
it was admitted, that it would rapidly increase 
in population, because of its mineral wealth. 
These anticipations have not been fulfilled ; it 
has rather declined. The population in 1890 
was seventeen thousand less than in 1880, and 
it is not supposed to have increased since. 

It is not disgraceful to be small; a diamond 
is small. It is not disgraceful to have voted 
for Bryan. Many good people made that mis- 
take. But what disgraces Nevada is that last 
week it past a bill through its Legislature, in- 
stantly signed by its Governor, making prize- 
fighting a legal sport. This was done with the 
particular purpose of bringing to Carson City 
the fight between Corbett and Fitzsimmons, 
which every other State in the Union rejects 
with disgust. The Christian people of Nevada 
—for there are such, not many—protested ; but 
they were not heard. Louisiana, Florida, the 
Dakotas refused to legalize the Lottery, and 
refused great bribes; and all the States had 
crowded the brutal prize-ring out of civilization, 
and Texas and Mexico had refused to welcome 
anything more brutal than the game-cocks and 
bull-fights. So the tough-skinned Barneys and 
Aarons appealed to the Legislature of Nevada, 
got the backing of its “ business men,” that is 
barkeepers, and held up the delusions of thous- 
ands of desirable citizens attracted by the fight 
who would remain to invest in silver mines and 
scenery ; and the Legislature and the Governor 
took the glitter for gold, and enacted the law, 
and the shame. 

It will not last long. The good conquers in 





the end. 
or three generations ago, and the last of them 
has settled the matter finally only lately. Ne- 
vada is full of mining camps, and the tag end 
of the mining camp followers. 
ized by and by. The State is horribly disgraced, 
but we will not quite yet cut its star out of the 
flag. Churches and schools take time to get in 
their work ; but theirs is the only work that is 
permanent—the saloon and the prize-ring have 


is blessed, but the name of the wicked shall 


their name.— The Independent. 





the dear young people of our Society, I thought 


tion of those whose lives are pure, and who 
you know are living for something better and 


Oh, dear young people, the first commandment 








































All the States had the lottery two] half way, for we are told in the Scriptures of 


Truth that if we love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in us; and I believe this not on} 
means the sin pleasing of earth, but it also 
means the changeable fashions thereof and cus. 
toms. 

I have also been pained that so many of 
our dear young people are in the practice of 
going to other places of worship very frequently, 
Now, I do not want to judge, but I have feared 
that some go because perhaps their inclinations 
are to be entertained ; but, dear ones, can we 
believe that when we go to a place of worship 
we go to be entertained? I feel to say that 
while I believe there are many Christians ip 
other societies, yet I believe that a pre-arranged 
programme of words, music and song, often has 
a tendency to draw away from pure spiritual 
worship, it is more pleasing to the natural will 
of man, and I have heard it remarked that our 
meetings are too quiet, even by younger mem- 
bers, and that they are not interesting enough. 
Oh, I exhort you to remember the command, 
“When thou prayest, enter into thy closet and 
shut the door (even the closet of the heart), and 
pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy 
Father who heareth in secret will reward thee 
openly.” 

Dear ones, despise not silence, for it is in the 
silent breathings of the soul to its Maker, and 
communion with Him individually, that each 
may have our strength renewed, and when it 
pleases God to call instruments to speak vocally 
to the people, they can only stir up the pure 
mind by way of remembrance, they cannot save 
our souls. This is an individual work. Oh, let 
us not depend on man as our leader, but follow 
Christ, the Leader and Bishop of souls. We 
must not only believe in Him as to the outward 
sacrifice, but we must accept Him, even the last 
Adam, which is a quickening spirit, let us mind 
the Light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world, and which reproves for 
sin, and which justifies us and gives peace when 
we do well. This, I believe, is the rule of salva- 
tion, and not the Bible. If the New Testament 
Scriptures are the only rule of salvation, as some 
claim, then how could Daniel, Noah, Job, Enoch, 
and many others have been saved? and if the 
Bible is the word of God, as some that even call 
themselves Friends claim (sad indeed to me), how 
could the Bible take upon itself flesh, and dwell 
amongst us? for it testifies that the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us. 

Dear young people, be not deceived, for one 
may say, “ Lo, here is Christ,” and another, “ Lo, 
He is there,” but behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you ; may you not look to the “ Lo, nere’s” 
and the “ Lo, there’s,” but keep an eye single to 
the Captain of Salvation, who I believe will teach 
you as never yet man yet taught. Oh, I desire 
that you may not build upon the sand, for if you 
do, when the trials of life and tribulations come 
upon you, and bereavements, and the enemy 
tempts you, you will fall, but if you build upon 
the Rock of Ages, Christ Jesus, He will enable 
you, if faithful to Him, to overcome the world, 
the flesh and the devil, and will give you an 
inheritance among those that are sanctified. 
believe the gate is just as strait and the way 
just as narrow as ever it was, and that it is the 
way of the cross, for “ except a man deny him- 
self and take up his daily cross, he cannot be 
my disciple,” saith the dear Master. 

Wn. Test. 


It will get civil- 


no vitality in them. “The memory of the just 


rot;” and their power is as sure to perish as 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Having of late felt my mind drawn toward 


perbaps what I have to say to them might be 
communicated through the columns of THe 
Frienp. In the first place I desire that you 
may choose good associates, even the associa- 


nobler and higher than the pleasures and treas- 
ures of earth. I can say from sad experience 
that if you choose loose, evil associates, and 
persist in it against the will of your parents, it 
will bring sorrow upon your:elves and may 
bring down your parents in sorrow to the grave. 


with promise is, “ Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

I remember when a boy, at one time of diso- 
beying my father, my mother having been called 
home prior to this, and oh, I wish I could make 
you to understand and realize what I suffered 
in thus disobeying him who I believe was en- 
deavoring to train up his children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord; and I never 
shall forget the suffering it caused him, neither 
shall I ever forget the earnestness in which he 
reprimanded me for so doing. Many were the 
bitter tears of sorrow he shed, and many were 
the tears of remorse I shed in thus grieving him. 

Obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
right. In this fast age, it seems to me, there are 
so many snares to draw away from the strait 
and narrow path which leads to life eternal— 
so much eutertainment, some of which may be 
innocent in themselves, but many which have a 
tendency to draw the young and tender mind 
away from the one thing needful, which is the 
salvation of their souls. 

I have been pained to see in so many of our 
young people a tendency to depart from the sim- 
plicity in dress and address, from what the So- 
ciety of Friends have always believed was right 
for them to observe. Am sorry some have gone 
out into the world, and even surpass those who 
have not known or mingled with Friends, Dear 
young people, I advise you to stop and think 
of that dear Saviour who was made willing 
to suffer for us all, and meditate on the mar- 
vellous love of our Heavenly Father in sending 
his dear Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
Remember this same Son and Saviour wore a 
seamless garment—no pride, no gay attire, but 
a meek and lowly Jesus, who tasted death for 
every man; and if we are his true followers, we 
must in a measure be like Him. Remember, 
dear young people, our blessed Saviour said to 
his followers, “Marvel not, brethren, if the 
world hate you; for ye know that it hated me 
before it hated you,” and I am a firm believer 
that we cannot please Him and meet the world 
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The Convincement of Elizabeth Fry. 

A work recently published in England con- 
tains particulars of Elizabeth Fry’s convince- 
ment, some of which have probably never be- 
fore met the public eye. As the statements are 
written from the stand point of those who were not 
in sympathy with her course, but antagonized 
it, they possess a peculiar interest. It may be 
remarked that Elizabeth Fry’s parents were of 
the class commonly known as gay Quakers. 
Elizabeth’s mother died when she was twelve 
years old, and the training of a large family of 
young children devolved upon an elder sister, 
who was then but seventeen, and had but little 
if any sympathy with Friends. The father, 
beyond insisting upon his children attending 
Friend’s Meeting seems not to have taken much 
art in their bringing up, and they were educated 
in all the indulgences and follies of a fashionable 
life. 

The editor thus describes Elizabeth at the 
age of nineteen: “She had hitherto been the 
gayest and brighest of the sisterhood. She was 
the one who most enjoyed dancing, and who 
had always pleasure in the admiration 
she excited. But her sister’s journals record how 
one day when she was in her twentieth 
year the whole family went to the meeting at 
Goats [this was the name of the street in Nor- 
wich where the meeting-house was located]. The 
seven sisters sat in a rowin frontof the gallery. 
Elizabeth had on a pair of new purple boots laced 
with scarlet. They were a perfect delight to 
her; she intended to console herself with them 
for the oppressive dulness she expected. Hith- 
erto she had often been excused from “Goats,” 
as her health was less strong than that of her sis- 
ters, but her uncle Joseph, in. whom the Quaker 
spirit was stronger than in her father, had urged 
that she ought to make an effort to attend and 
had induced her father to insist upon it. So 
most unwillingly she had gone.” 

At this meeting William Savery, from Phila- 
delphia, was present. What followed is told in 
an extract from the diary of her sister Richenda, 
then sixteen years old, as follows: 

“He began to preach. His voice and manner 
were arresting, and we all liked the sound, but 
Betsy’s attention became fixed, and at last I saw 
her begin to weep, and she became a goed deal 
agitated. As soon as meeting was over, she 
made her way to the men’s side, and having 
found my father, she asked him if she might 
dine at . . our uncle Joseph’s, where William 
Savery was staying. He consented, though 
rather surprised by the request. We others 
went home as usual, and for a wonder we wished 
to go again in the afternoon. As we returned 
in the carriage Betsy sat in the middle, and 
astonished us all by weeping most of the way 
home. The next morning William Savery came 
to breakfast, and preached afterward to our sis- 
ter, prophesying a high and important calling 
into which she would be led.” 

The editor proceeds, “ From that day Betsy’s 
love of pleasure and the world seemed gone. 
She began to lead a life apart from the rest of 
the family, gradually but firmly withdrawing 
herself more and more from its daily interests 
and occupations. By the little Richenda, for 
whom life still sparkled . . this change in 
Betsy was bitterly felt. It kept her awake with 
grief and annoyance.” 

Richenda further writes in her diary: “ At 
length I felt I ought to tell her openly what 
my feelings were, and when we went to bed 
together, | openly told ber my mind, and how I 


disliked the change which I saw was taking place | in company with Deborah Darby, who told her 
in her, and I asked her what influenced her in | that she would be “ a light to the blind, speech 
it. She told me she felt it was her duty to be a | to the dumb, and feet to the lame.” And Eliza- 
Quaker ; she was certain she was acting from | beth wrote in her journal, “Can it be? She 


singing may be innocent and pure amusements ; 
to me they are not, therefore I give them up.’” 


senior, thus writes: “I have a clear picture of 
culiarly lovely. 


simply behind, and parted in front. Her white 
gown plainly fitted her figure, which was beau- 


dent in her, and appeared more and more as a 
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reason and not from enthusiasm, and that she | almost seems as if she thought I was to be a 
had felt far happier since she had adopted the | minister of Christ. Can I ever be one?” 
winciples of Quakers than she had ever done| Let it be remembered that all that has been 
fore. She said she knew it was her path to| mentioned here occurred before Elizabeth Fry 
tread in. . . ‘Tosome,’ she said,‘ drawing and | had completed her twentieth year. G. V. 


nicanmenaiiaiideeiiams 
Clay Eaters. 

A Washington Post correspondent, who was 
attached to a corps of engineers, geologists and 
It was pe-| naturalists who were making a tour of investi- 
Her fine flaxen hair combed | gation through the wilderness of the Smoky 
mountain region of North Carolina several years 
since, when near the watershed which drains 
westward into the New River in West Virginia 
and the head waters of the Big Sandy, was in- 
formed by resident mountaineers that about 
twenty miles away there was a neighborhood 
in which every resident was said to be a clay 
reality, though at that time we could not in the] eater. Accompanied by Captain Denton, a 
least understand it, and it was a very great} mountain guide, and a negro servant, he says, 
cross tome. I now see how much the expression | we crossed the range through a narrow gap, 
of our feeling must have added to her difficulty. | and descended after a ten-mile ride, upon a nar- 
When she told me she could not dance with us| row creek, which subdivided a little valley be- 
any more (which was at that time my greatest | tween two parallel mountains. Here we struck 
delight), it was almost more than I could bear, | the first cabin in a strung out settlement of per- 
and I tried to argue with her, and begged and | haps forty or fifty families. 
persecuted her. But it was all in vain. The 
tirmness of her character was called into play, 
and I never remember her to have been shaken 
in one single point which she felt to be her 
duty. The Bible became her study, visiting the 
poor, especially the sick, her great object 
To us (who were tried by many things in her 
which were great crosses to us), she was now 
always amiable and patient, forbearing and 
humble. And in looking back upon the change 
in her life and its great results, we may feel as- 
sured that God was at work in her soul and 
that she was at that time truly awakening to a 
new life in Christ Jesus and called to a most 
important service.” 

And now came a great struggle when Satan 
put forth his power once more to win her back 
to the world. But she was victorious. The 
editor tells us that after this Elizabeth took a 
most remarkable step. “She begged that she 
might be allowed to visit London and examine 
for herself into all the fascinations and amuse- 
ments of the world. And to London . . she 
was sent. She ‘tasted London,’ as she called it, 
had dancing lessons in the mornings, concerts 
and parties in the afternoons, the theatres in 
the evenings and balls at night. But the result 
was that when she came home she was quite 
decided as to the course she meant to follow. 
The narrowest way of religion was chosen. . . 
The pleasures of the world renounced 
forever. With Quaker principles she began to 
adopt Quaker peculiarities . It is remem- 
bered that she even refused to look at the pic- 
ture which Opie was painting of her own father.” 

Thus we have seen in a brief period of the 
life of this remarkable woman, the wonderful 
awakening under a powerful Gospel ministry as 
she sat in Norwich Meeting enjoying her purple 
boots with red strings, her quick perception of | another wetting, then, rolling it into a hall, be- 
the heavenly call, the various stages of a gradual | gan manipulating it as a painter preparing 
conversion, as shown in her struggle through | putty for use. He rolled it, pressed it out, and 
the allurements which surrounded her, the final | manipulated it until the greasy, slippery mass 
temptation of her London experiences—and her | became soft, pliable and tenacious. Then he 
ultimate victory. separated it into pills or boluses, from the size 

This paper would not be complete without ad- | of a bullet to that of an ordinary marble, with 
ding that it is further stated that subsequently | two or three as large almost as a walnut. He ‘ 
when on a visit to one of her relations, she was ' gave the smaller children several of the small- 























Her sister Catharine, who was five years her 














Betsy’s appearance at this time. 




















tifully proportioned. I remember her sitting on 
the window seat in what we then called the 
blue room, with her feet up, in deep meditation. 

But a change became daily more evi- 




































































“Every pusson on this yer crik is a clay 
eater,” said the guide, as we approached a low- 
roofed, rude log cabin, the door of which stood 
wide open, facing the stream. 

A tall, sallow, stoop-shouldered man of forty 
or fifty stood near the door, from which, on our 
approach, streamed nearly a dozen bare-headed, 
bare-footed children, ranging from two to eigh- 
teen years of age. The man was clad in a 
coarse hempen shirt and trousers. Like the 
children, he was bare-headed and bare-footed. 

Our guide spoke to the man, calling him by 
name, Dinker, and abruptly introduced. the 
subject of our call. 

“ Dinker,” said he, “they-uns hev rid over, 
the mount’n jes’ to see sum uv you-uns eet clay. 
They-uns sez they-uns don’t b’leev we uns kin 
eet it.” 

“ You-uns ’lite an’ kum rite in,” said Dinker. 
“Morg,’” turning to one of the large boys, “ tek 
off’n they-uns’ saddl’s an bridles an’ turn they- 
uns’ hosses inter the pasture.” 

The boy took charge of the animals and led 
them into a small patch of ground fenced in 
with a brush fence. 

We declined to enter the house, giving as an 
excuse that it was much pleasanter under the 
shade of a big tree which stood near the door. 
At our request, Dinker sent one of his boys, a 
sallow-faced, tow-headed lad of fifteen or sixteen, 
after some of the clay which was said to be 
edible. The guide and myself accompanied 
him to the creek, where he stopped in front of 
a layer or ledge of bluish gray clay several 
inches in thickness. The stuff, when taken in 
hand and moistened, felt pliable, soft and oily 
like putty, and bore much the same general 
appearance. The boy carried a handful of the 
clay to his father, who, after taking it, gave it 
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est balls or pills, and the larger ones the bal- 
ance, reserving to himself two of the balls of 
clay. 

The boys, girls and the man then put the 
balls of clay in their mouth, when, by constant 
chewing and the aid of the secretions, they soon 
converted them into soft mucilaginous masses, 
which, with no apparent difficulty, they swal- 
lowed. 

For fear that there might be some sleight-of- 
hand hocus-pocus about the affair I determined 
to try the clay myself. I took a piece about 
the size of a bullet and put it into my mouth. 
In a short time, without chewing or manipu- 
lating it at all, 1 found that the saliva had 
completely dissolved the mass. There were no 
gritty particles apparent, but, on the contrary, 
the stuff left an oily feeling, but without sem- 
blance of taste. 

I didn’t swallow the stuff, but could have 
easily done so but for the repugnance I natural- 
ly felt toward eating dirt. 

After the clay had all been swallowed by the 
man and children, I said: 

“ Does this stuff satisfy your hunger?” 

“Sartin; thet’s why we-uns eet it. A feller 
kin eet nuff to las’ three or foh days, but this 
yer bunch’ll only last till to-morry.” 

“ Doesn’t the stuff make you sick? Doesn’t 
it affect you some way when you make what 
you call a meal out of it ?” 

“Never heerd uv nobody gettin’ sick on it, 
but thar’s some es say it makes they-un weak.” 
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A Poor Business. 


It is a poor business that has to be apologized 
for, or defended, by those who are engaged in 
it. The business of an actor seems to be of this 
sort. Some of its best representatives have con- 
fessed to a sense of its unworthiness, and others 
of them have endeavored to defend it against 
the accusations of their fellow-actors. Henry 
Irving opens an article on his art, in a recent 
number of “The Forum,” with an attempt to 
show that acting is not itself “degrading.” He 
speaks of “the curious perversity which has 
prompted some distinguished artists to decry 
the art of acting,” and cites in this line the ex- 
amples of Macready and Fanny Kemble. Mac- 
ready felt the degrading influence of his art 
when he availed himself of his real grief over 
the recent death of his daughter, to give force to 
his simulating, before an audience, of a father’s 
grief over a dead child. And Fanny Kemble 
found acting “repulsive” to her best nature, 
“because it quenched the springs of natural 
emotion.” It would seem as if this testimony 
from such actors was entitled to respect; but 
the strange thing about it is, that Henry Irving 
cannot see why this imitation of real feeling on 
a stage should be any more debasing in its ef- 
fect on the actor than the analysis and formal 
representation of such feelings by a novelist or 
a poet in his writings. The poet or the novelist 
describes the feelings which he would exhibit 
in his characters. He tells by his pen how those 
characters feel. But the actor simulates in his 



















































































































































































anger or of hatred, of ennobling or debasing 
sentiments; and in so doing he degrades his 
best nature, and lessons his responsive power to 
the influence of noble sentiments brought to 
bear upon him in the actual experiences of life. 
The dramatist exercises his personality in the 
creation of a character; but the actor gives his 
personality to the mere imitation of a character 
created by the dramatist.—S. S. Times. 






























































of the universe and of the affairs of men is an 
important article of Christian belief. 
who believes in prayer doubts it. 
is in the events of history, in the work of his 
Church, and is not unmindful of the doings of 
the wicked. But it is one thing to have a gen- 
eral article of belief, it is another to realize the 
truth of it. 


intendence to certain fields of operation. 
see God’s power in the universe and the evi- 
dence of his laws in nature; they believe he 
gives close attention to things embraced in the 
religious sphere, and they love to think that 
the conduct of every individual is a matter of 
concern to Him. 
value and interest to them with which they in 
no wise associate Him. 
too little for the Almighty to care about. For 
example, there are a multitude of personal acts 
assumed to be morally colorless. 
of right or wrong does not enter into them. 
The infinite Father, absorbed with greater con- 
cerns, makes no note of them. 





own person the feelings of love or of lust, of 
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The Divine Superintendence. 


Being who made the worlds and holds them in 
The Divine superintendence of the workings | his mighty hand superintends with wondrous 


patience and surpassing gentleness every pro- 
cess in shapiug and perfecting the character, 

Does this truth make life seem greater and 
more difficult and more responsible? If so it 
also enlarges the compass of prayer and makes 
the Divine fellowship more real and helpful,— 
The Independent. 


A Flight Across the Sea. 


(Concluded from page 243.) 

From the Castle grounds we wended our way 
to Windsor Church the royal church of Eng. 
land, where the Queen attends. Her seat was 
svon discernible among the others, being cov- 
ered with the coat-of-arms. I was glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity to rest myself in it for 
a few minutes, and, while sitting there, tried to 
imagine how I should feel if I was Queen. [ 
had not long, however, to meditate on such re 
Hections as these, for the shades of evening were 
fast gathering around, warning us it was time 
to seek our train, back again into the big, foggy 
city of London. If the city seems like a thor- 
oughfare by day, it certainly seems doubly so 
at night, with the busses, hansoms and all sorts 
of vehicles running in every direction, while, on 
the pavements, their is a regular procession of 
people. One day, soon after I got there, I 
stepped into a bank and asked the clerk if he 
would please exchange a sum of money for me, 
“We cannot do that here,” he said. “ You will 
have to go to one of the banks in the city to 
have that done.” “In the city,” I said, “I 
thought I was in the city.” “Oh, no,” he said, 
“you are merely on the outskirts.” Another 
day wasspentat Westminster Abbey. Although 
the building has stood there, braving the storms 
of more than eight centuries, it really looks as 
though it might still remain there for centuries 
to come. Soon after entering the building, I 
was surprised to find, placed near the entrance, 
the bust of our American poet, Longfellow. 
Underneath was this inscription, “ This bust 
was placed amongst the memorials of the poets 
of England by the English admirers of an 
American poet, 1884.” On the floor of the 
abbey was inscribed, “ Near this stone lie buried 
the remains of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Born 
August 6th, 1809. Died October 6th, 1892.” 
Alongside of him was Robert Browning. Near 
by were busts of Milton, Goldsmith, Campbell, 
Charles Dickens, Shakespeare, Robert Southey 
and Robert Burns. A small room adjoining 
these statues was called “The Chapel of Faith,” 
where ali who enter are requested to keep silent. 
On the floor in another part of the abbey was 
this inscription, “ Brought by faithful hands 
over land and sea, here lies the remains of Da- 
vid Livingston, Missionary, Traveller, Philan- 
thropist,” ete. As we stood there within the 
walls of that mighty sepulchre, gazing in won- 
der and admiration at the cold, silent faces of 
those long since departed, what a crowd of recol- 
lections come surging through your mind. Gene- 
rations will come and go, monuments will crum- 
ble into dust, but they have left behind them 
names, which will remain fresh throughout ages 
of futurity. ‘ ; Concerning the 
India exhibition at Earl’s Court, London, per- 
haps a short sketch would be of interest. There 


Nobody 
God, we say, 















Practically, most men limit the Divine super- 
They 


But there are many things of 


They are little things, 


The question 


Is this really so? Not if the words of Christ 
mean anything. The hairs of your head are all 
numbered. There is nothing that concerns you 
which escapes the Divine attention. He who 
numbers the hairs of the head knoweth also 
the thoughts of the heart. If nothing, even so 
insignificant a thing as the hair of the head or 
a thought of the heart, is unknown to Him, of 
course nothing is unobserved by Him. The 
Divine superintendence is not confined to great 
things, such as flying worlds, the fate of nations, 
the work of the Church, the spread of intelli- 
gence, the deepening of conscience, the improve- 
ment of a people’s morals. It is all-eomprehen- 
sive. If not even a sparrow falls without Divine 
observation, or a sheep is lost without awaken- 
ing Divine concern, surely human thoughts and 
actions, human joys and sufferings, little though 
they may be, claim Divine consideration; for a 
man isof much more value than many sparrows 
or many sheep. 

The thought that One whose eye never slum- 
bers, whose hand never rests, is in vigilant su- 
perintendence over every individual life, may 
be pleasant or distressful, according to our re- 
lations to Him. While his mercies come to all, 
his promises are to them who love and obey 
Him. It is to those who have been conformed 
to his likeness, that the reality of his constant 
superintendence is most precious. The Lord is 
mindful of his own. His own are precious to 
Him. He knows their down-sitting and their 
uprising, understands their thought afar off, 
and is acquainted with all their ways. No act 
or thought or experience is too little to escape 
Him. 

It follows that life is larger and more com- 
prehensive and more important than many have 
supposed. My Father cares about everything 
that I care about. The thoughts and acts which 
seem too little to concern Him are not unim- 
portant to me, and therefore not unimportant 
to Him. They go to make or mara character, 
and that is of supreme concern. When those 
great lenses which give modern telescopes such 
wondrous power are nearly completed all polish- 
ing tools are laid aside, and they are brought to | were exhibits from Ceylon, Burmah and other 
their delicate perfection by touches of the thumb | Eastern dependencies. Beautiful tapestries of 
dipped in the finest of rouge. The lines of flinty | various designs, linens, embroidery, jewelry. 
glass are changed by so light a thing as the fin-| unique and inexpensive, and statuary. The 
ger-tip. Character is perfected by little touches. | so-called “ Queen’s Palace,” erected there, of 






And it is a beautiful thought that the Infinite ' beautiful architectural design, covers an area of 
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thirty-two thousand square feet. 
the Empress Theatre, said to be the largest of 
any building in England. In the latter there 
are entertainments given, every afternoon and 
evening, by a Hungarian named Imre Kiralfy, 
who has represented some of the scenery of that 
country, and hundreds of men and women 
dressed in their native costumes. There are 
busts of Dr. Jenner, discoverer of vaccination, 
who died in 1823, and James Watts, improver 
of steam-engine, and George Stevenson, engineer, 
who died in 1848 Here, also, was to be seen 
life-like groups of West African negroes ( Delta 
of the Niger); opium-eaters of Java ; bushman 
and family, a race represented by Africans; 
also groups of Zulus, of South Africa. Last, but 
not least, was the great Ferris wheel. It was 
built in London, and has an altitude of three 
hundred feet. The axle is seven feet in diameter. 
There are eight columns, one hundred and fifty 
feet high ; forty cars, twenty-four feet long, nine 
feet wide and ten feet high and accommodating 
twelve hundred persons. About two months 
previous to my visit there, something went wrong 
with the machinery, and there were several 
hundred people compelled to remain suspended 
in mid-air all night, but, in compensation, each 
one was presented with the sum of five pounds. 
I felt particularly anxious to obtain a view over 
the city, so decided that this was my opportu- 
nity, but will candidly admit I could not refrain 
from breathing a sigh of relief when I set my 
feet on terra firma again. “ Earl’s Court” is 
reached by the underground railway, of which 
the least said the better. One evening, while 
there, I attended the services at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, which ranks second only, in size and 
age, to being the largest and oldest cathedral in 
the world. The one at Cologne, in Germany, 
isthe oldest. The parks throughout England are 
far inferior to our American ones. The prin- 
cipal one in the city is Hyde Park, and is quite 
a fashionable resort. One custom over there, 
entirely different from the American custom, is 
to ask one for a penny for any little privilege 
they may stand in need of. At the railway sta- 
tions you do not see cans of ice-water for the 
accommodation of the public. When you want 
a drink, you must ask, and pay a penny for it. 
When you want to wash your hands, you must 
pay a penny for the privilege. One day, while 
in Hyde Park, I happened to sit down on a seat 
to rest. Directly opposite to me was Rotten 
Row, one of the most toney streets in London. 
While sitting there, and wondering why they 
should give this handsome street such a homely 
name, I was surprised to see a man dressed in 
uniform step up in front of me, and say, “A 
penny, please!” I said, “ What for?” “Why, 
for sittiog down on that seat,” he said. I will 
omit my reply. Within walking distance of 
Hyde Park are Buckingham Palace and Marl- 
boro Head. The former is where the Queen 
resides while in the city, and the latter where 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, England’s 
future king and queen, reside. Among the other 
places of interest visited were Kensington Mu- 
seum, London Bridge, with the Tower of Lon- 
don near by, where can be seen the block 
whereon Lady Jane Grey was beheaded, dun- 
geons where kings were confined, and various 
other sombre reminiscences of past dark ages. 
Here, also, can be seen the crown jewels. As all 
earthly pleasures fade away, so, all too soon, the 
date came for my departure. Again I find my- 
self at the docks in Liverpool, among a hetero- 
genous collection of men, women and children, 
each and all awaiting their turn to be taken, on 


There also-is| a tender, to meet the Pennland, which is await- 
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little soiled by being used every day, I am sure 
mine does so, and if I should hinder my Master 
from stripping it off, and washing both them 
and me, I should ere now have made but a 
very mean appearance in the sight of Him who 
sees through every false covering; for He be- 
holds no beauty nor comeliness in anything 
that is not derived from himself, who is the only 
unmixed fountain of light and purity.—Mary 
Peisley. 


ing us out on the Mersey River. It is pouring 
rain, and the picture is gloomy in the extreme. 
First comes the steerage passengers—and such 
a lot of them. One might naturally wonder 
where they would stow them all. Next comes 
the cabin passengers, and, after all, the baggage. 
Time after time the tender returns with the 
latter, but finally she has left us to return no 
more, and steerage, cabin passengers and bag- 
gage are all stowed away in some part of the 
ship. It is twop.mM. We take one last, lin- 
gering look at the shores and merry skies of 
England, and we are soon on our way down the 
Channel. At the same hour the next day a 
halt opposite Queenstown is made. <A tender 
comes out to meet us. We take on a few pas- 
sengers, and send back by them our mail, which 
goes on a fast line to New York. A few of the 
[rish peasantry came on board with articles to 
sell, such as silk shawls, lace collars, canes, ete. 
After disposing of quite a number among the 
cabin passengers on the upper deck, they slid 
down a heavy coil of rope into a small row-boat 
awaiting them from below, and were soon head- 
ing for the shore. Gradually the Irish coast 
recedes from view, the myriads of sea-gulls have 
disappeared, and we, tuo, are heading for the 
shore. Our return voyage was similar, in many 
respects, to the out-going one. We encountered 
the same heavy fog as we did then, many times 
coming close up to the sides of the ship. At 
such times of danger, especially while out in 
mid-ocean, one is made to feel and realize their 
utter dependence on the goodness and mercy of 
an all-wise and ruling Providence. Whenever 
anything goes wrong with the machinery, it is 
never worth while to question the officers con- 
cerning it, for they will give you but little sat- 
isfaction. One night, between the hours of ten 
and eleven, when most of the passengers were 
cleverly settled in their berths, the vessel slowed 
up, and finally stopped. Of course, some of the 
men passengers (who seem to be by nature more 
nervous and easily excited than women) hur- 
ried up on deck to try and ascertain, if possible, 
the cause of the delay. The only satisfaction 
they could get was, they had broken a shovel. 
In about fifteen minutes, however, we were mov- 
ing on. Once again, when the vessel stopped 
for a short time, we did not think it worth while 
to ask any questions, but tried to console our- 
selves in the belief that, perhaps, they had simply 
broken another sbovel. But now we are fast 
nearing the end of our journey. It is nearly 
noon, and again we are in the midst of a dense 
fog. But hark! In the distance we hear the 
sound of a gun. Loudly the captain responds 
with his whistle. Again and again it is repeated, 
and gladly we hail that sound, for it is our pi- 
lot, coming out in the ocean to meet us. At last 
there emerges through the fog a sailing vessel. 
Now it is close beside the ship, and in almost 
less time than it takes to write it, he is standing 
beside the captain, on the bridge. And now, in 
conclusion, let me say, although England can 
proudly boast of her lordly castles, her ancient 
cathedrals and her magnificent palaces, yet it 
seemed to me I had never witnessed a grander, 
fairer scene than on the morrow, when we came 
in view of the shores of our own United States 
of America. C. 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 
LORENZO'S DEFEAT. 


The air was full of fragrance 
From the blossoming of spring, 
Yet thou, oh, learned and mighty, 
Hast need of one more thing! 

Without that priceless jewel, 
Life, with its good and ill, 
Is lost and undone forever— 
O, fainting heart, be still ! 













The monk stood by that death bed, 
In Florence sweet and fair, 

To bring such consolation 
As might be wanting there. 

“There be three things, my father, 

That will not let me rest, 

And I know not if tod ever 
Will forgive for those oppressed.” 











Then the Padra said, “ God’s mercy 
Covers the judgment seat ; 7 
Have faith that He can save thee, 
Do works for repentance meet, 
Restore that thou hast taken, 
Bring back the scattered sheep, 
Give this fair city freedom, 
And He will grant thee sleep.” 










Lorenzo, “ the Magnificent,” 
Joined to his idols fast, 
Turned his face to the wall 
And that day was his last. 
Stript in the midst of plenty, 
In manhood’s strength laid low ; 
Uncrowned and unforgiven ! 
We reap the things we sow! 











Lorenzo, “ the Victorious,” 
A victor pow no more; 
The sacked and pillaged cities, 
The orphan’s gold in store— 
When such sad thoughts disturb thee 
Met by the Judgment blast ; 
Uncrowned and unforgiven, 
Thou hast met defeat at last! 









G. G. M. 
—_————(7V7—“o———_ 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Oak Family. 


At the usual monthly meeting of the Moores- 
town Natural History Society, held on the ninth 
of Second Month, the Oaks formed the subject 
of investigation. One of the women Friends 
had undertaken to illustrate the forms of the 
leaves, and she had evidently entered into her 
subject with much energy and enthusiasm, hav- 
ing prepared 20 sheets, on which were mounted 
numerous specimens of as many species of oaks. 
About one-half of these belonged to the White 
Oak group, and about the same number to the 
Black and Red Oaks and their near allies. The 
leaves of most of these Oaks are more or less 
lobed, and in the second group these lobes ter- 
minate in a fine bristle, the elongation of one of 
the ribs of the leaf. The bristle is not present 
in the first or White Oak group. The leaves 
vary considerably in outline in the same species, 
especially in the Spanish Oak ( Quercus falcata), 
of which one hundred and fifty forms have been 
collected from the same tree ; and perhaps half 
that number were exhibited to us in the even- 
ing. The groups of leaves were not only in- 
structive and interesting, but graceful and pretty. 

The largest and most valuable of the oaks is 
the White Oak ( Quereus alba), which attains its 




























WHEN we are much engaged in our Master's 
work, it seems to me next to impossible that we 
should escape some little spots and stains, though 
we may be ever so careful of our clothing, and 
wrap it ever so closely about us, it will get a 
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largest size in Southern New Jersey, and on 
similar geological formations further South, in 
Maryland and Virginia. Our well-informed 
friend, Benjamin Heritage, of Mickleton, N. J., 
described one growing on the farm of the late 
Joseph Tatum, below Woodbury, which meas- 
ured thirty-three feet in girth, near the ground. 
There is also a very fine specimen in the grave- 
yard, at Salem, N. J. The wood is strong and 
tough, and much used in the mechanic arts, 
and in ship building. 

B. Heritage had brought with him a segment 
of white oak from a noted tree in his part of the 
State. It had formed one of the monuments of 
an old property line, and had itself been a 
common corner tree for four farms, but as they 
had fallen into the hands of a common owner, 
who had no botanical enthusiasm, he had turned 
this valuable specimen into fire-wood. The speci- 
men which Benjamin had rescued from the 
flames was about one foot in length, and con- 
tained two hundred and seventy-four rings of 
annual growth. As it probably did not reach 
more than half way from the bark to the cen- 
tral pith, it is fair to estimate that the tree was 
five hundred years old. 

There are oaks in England whose history 
reaches back one thousand years, but even these 
ancients are young when compared with some 
of the giant sequoias of California, which are 
believed to be three thousand years old, and to 
have been among the oldest specimens in the 
forests when the Christian era commenced. If 
these trees are destroyed, there is no probability 
that the human eye will ever again see such 
magnificent vegetable productions. It is well 
therefore that the Government has taken meas- 
ures to protect them. 

Some doubts have been expressed as to whether 
the number of rings of growth accurately meas- 
ure the age of atree. But one item of Benja- 
min'’s experience seems to remove this uncer- 
tainty. When young his father cut down a 
piece of woodland on his farm, in which Benja- 
min assisted. Thirty-six years after, it was de- 
termined to again cut the timber which had 
grown, and B. H. took advantage of the op- 
portunity to count the rings on many of the 
stumps that were left, and he found them all to 
indicate thirty-six years of growth. 

On his oak segment, he had driven in pins at 
different places, one indicating the outside of 
the tree at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, another the founding of Philadelphia, 
and a third the birth of George Fox. In the 
same manner asection of Sequoia might be made 
to register all the most important events of his- 
tory for the last three thousand years. 

The acorns that were exhibited were also in- 
teresting, varying in size from those of the 
Overcup Oak (Quercus macrocarpa), two inches 
or more in diameter, down to those of the Wil- 
low Oak (Quercus phellos), not much larger 
than a large pea. 

When the leaf exhibition had been displayed 
and sufficiently admired, one of the men Friends 
gave us a disquisition on oaks of a more general 
character, embodying a considerable amount of 
general information. Then a third person pro- 
duced sections of ten or eleven species, to show 
the churacter of the wood and bark. 

The whole entertainment was one of excep- 
tional interest and was much enjoyed by the 
large number of persons in attendance. This 
was largely due to the thorough manner in 
which those who had agreed to prepare the ex- 
hibition had performed their duties. 


J. W. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Letter from Germany. 
RosDORFERWEG, First Month 21st, ’97. 

My Very Dear Auntie :—I go to bed regularly 
and earlier than before, and get up earlier. 
This morning is the one when | have to be in 
the lecture room by a little after eight. I was 
going to tell thee about that course. It is upon 
the prophets of Israel. I have always realized 
that they were noble and deeply inspired men, 
but have never known anything especially about 
them. When I heard the course was to be 
given, I said to Fraulein Meyer, “Oh, I would 
like to hear that,” and she said at once (she has 
charge of the course for women), I might go 
without paying if I choose, she would be only 
too glad to have one more to hear the professor. 
It is a course not much attended, so of course I 
was glad to accept, as I had proposed to go 
anyway. The lectures are simply fascinating. 
He explains the history of the times, the condi- 
tion of the people, and gives places in different 
parts of the Bible to look up that bear on the 
subject. But most interesting are his descrip- 
tions of the prophets themselves. How fearless 
they stood in opposition to the whole people, 
proclaiming what they knew to be given them 
to say, and suffering whatever might be done 
against them. The professor is a young man; 
though not at all what one would call eloquent, 
yet he has a manner so quiet and earnest that 
it makes a deep impression. He is himself so 
thoroughly imbued with his subject that it is a 
simple delight to listen to him. 

These last two weeks the lectures have been 
upon Jeremiah, and I have come home from 
both lectures so enthusiastic, it seemed almost 
that I had been there in Jerusalem and been 
present at some of the gatherings of the enraged 
populace, who preferred to listen to the pleasant 
prophecies of the false prophets than those of 
Jeremiah, which spoke only of the fall of their 
beloved city. 

There was one thing in this morning’s lecture 
that interested me, especially where he dwelt 
upon one scene which he said was probably the 
most characteristic in the entire Bible, of the 
real character and meaning of the prophets. 
Where the false prophet Hananiah, after con- 
tradicting Jeremiah, took the wooden yoke from 
his shoulder and broke it in two as a symbol to 
the people of how the power of the Babylonians 
should be broken, saying at the same time that 
the Lord had inspired him with the words he 
spoke. Then Jeremiah went quietly away ; but 
soon the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, 
and told him to go to Hananiah and reproach 
him with having mislead the people, etc.—thee 
probably knows the history very well, but it 
was simply this point which he made so clear 
this morning, of the humility of the true prophet, 
who made no reply until sure that it was the 
word of the Lord that had been given him to 
say, but then, when he had this assurance, how 
he was bold asa lion. I find a little difficulty in 
telling about it in English—always a German 
word comes up. I must put in my whole even- 
ing writing up the lecture and reading all the 
passages he mentioned, for to-morrow morning 
{ have my lesson, and when I have corrected 
what I write before copying to keep. It is ex- 
cellent exercise, not only tor what I learn in 
relation to the subject itself, but also for the 
practice in writing the German. After hearing 
a lecture like that I can write it out exactly as 
well as if it were English, 


course, but only small ones, and generally what 
I really know, but there are so many little points 





I make mistakes, of 


to’ consider, and when I write, I never think 
of how to write, but only of the thoughts I want 
to express. 

I had a fine French lesson this morning. The 
first two with the French professor I found 
difficult. I was rather afraid to speak, I guess 
and that made it so I could not, but by this 
time I am used to him, and I could talk fair} 
well. He stayed halfan hour over the time, talk. 
ing on all sorts of things, principally America, 
But I must go now to my work, I have not an- 
swered thy letter yet, but will do that next time, 

First-day evening.—Oh, I have been so laz 
to-day! By the end of the week I am tired and 
must rest. I went to bed a little after ten last 
night and rose a little before ten this morning, 
Then on coming into my sitting-room, I found 
my breakfast waiting me, and in a few minutes 
Fraulein Oltmanus came. She had slept as lon 
as I—so I was very glad to have company. 
love to talk with her, and we are both so busy 
we do less of it than we wish. After sleepin 
so very, very soundly, I am always stupid, aa 
I felt entirely too dull to write then, so I read 
until dinner time, and as soon as that was over 
I laid down and slept like a rock for about 
three hours. I roused myself for the afternoon 
meal, and then joined Herr Director and a 
young woman who lives there, on a walk. On 
returning, I felt bright as a cricket. I had first 
to read aloud to Albanae a little. The poor 
child has had an ioflamed eye for a week, so 
that she dare not do any reading or sewing or 
use them in any way. She goes in the different 
classes, and in this way gets something from the 
school, but it is quite distressing. She is also 
not allowed to be much out of doors, so the 
time passes slowly for her. Still another week 
she must take care of her eyes, but I hope by 
that time she will be better. Every evening she 
must bathe them for fifteen minutes with cold 
water, and two or three times a week have 
them touched with some preparation. I read 
to her a little every day, but do not take as 
much time as I should like to give her. I am 
really too busy. I am so rested now that I can 
keep going all week, though by the end of the 
week I will be tired, of course. Albanae has 
just come to set the table—she has to be doin 
something, and so helps the maid quite a ol 
deal. This is the Bertha of whom I have written 
a number of times, and whose home we visited 
in Mengershausen. She is a very nice girl. I 
like to have her about, and so original and 
good, and perfectly reliable. Ihave laughingly 
told her a good many times that she must come 
home to America with me, and keep house for 
me there. Really, if I had a sure position and 
a house, nothing would be better. In every way 
I should be delighted if she would come and 
engage to stay long enough to make it worth 
while. They become very, very little here— 
wages, I mean, and she is thoroughly trust- 
worthy—a person I could always trust Albanae 
with, and intelligent and good-natured as pos- 
sible, and without any airs or pretensions, and 
really from an excellent family. However, this 
is only talk, but it is not impossible. With the 
eare and work I will have when I come home in 
giving lessons and all that, I must have some- 
one I can implicitly trust, and I dread to begin 
with such servants as one gets in America very 
often ; she is the sort of a character that would 
not be easily spoiled. 

We have had a deep snow for several days, 
and everything looks so lovely. The best part 
of it is that the mercury, though even at night 
not very low, does not reach the melting point 
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at noon, so that the snow remains beautiful. 
The first evening after it fell, | made snow 
cream, and we had a regular jollification all to 
ourselves. Albanae was beside herself for joy, 
and all thought it very good. I like to surprise 
them with something American now and then. 

I am simply in love with the French lan- 

uage. The lecture yesterday afternoon was so 
delightful. I have never understood one so 
well, that makes me so happy, to feel that from 
week to week I make real progress. In Paris I 
will attend the lectures in the Sourbone, the 
University of Paris. I have my guide-book of 
Paris (of course in the French language), al- 
ways by, and whenever I hear or read anything 
of the city, I look it up at once and place it on 
the maps. In this way I am getting already 
quite familiar with the names of the streets and 
objects of interest, and particular things that I 
must see in special museums etc. Then I have 
read some in the history of Paris. Altogether, 
when I get out of the cars at the “Gare du 
Nord” (the North railway station), where the 
train from Cologne comes in, I shall feel quite 
at home, and know just where to go. Of course 
my guide-book will be my inseparable compan- 
ion, and the plan of Paris I will keep open all 
the time, more or less. Oh, I like that, to feel 
myself a stranger in a strange place, and to be 
alone, and only myself to depend on. It is so 
much more interesting than to have some one 
arrange all that for one. 

But I must draw my letter to a close. The 
director’s family are coming up this evening to 
stay awhile, and they complain very much that 
Iam always studying and never show myself, 
so I have promised to be sociable this evening. 
So with a great deal of love, thy affectionate 
niece, E. S. Krre. 





How Gadabout Changes His Color. 


Gadabout is the most interesting pet in my 
family, although a tiny creature and somewhat 
troublesome, for as his name suggests he is a 
regular little truant. Whenever he can he runs 
away from his home, and hides in the most un- 
expected nooks and corners for a day or even 
two days. After a long search perhaps I will 
accidentally see his diminutive head peeping 
out between the covers of some volume in the 
library, his bright little almond shaped eyes 
blinking saucily, as if saying, “ Well, here I 
am!” Or I may discover him snugly curled 
up within the reel of a fishing rod taking a 
nap, and almost invisible because he had as- 
sumed the same color as a fish line upon which 
he lies, 

Gadabout is a little lizard, not quite six inches 
long, his tail making half of this length. 

It was after a great many curious experiences 
and much journeying that Gadabout found his 
way from the Florida woods to his present home 
in California. At first he was supposed to be 
timid. At my approach he ran and concealed 
himself beneath the leafy flooring of his litte 
cage. There he would peer out and eye me 
curiously. Gradually he became tamer and 
accustomed to my handling him, until he would 
lie quietly on my finger while I watched his 
scale-like coat fade to the palest gray; for, as 
nearly as possible, Gadabout takes the color of 
whatever he rests upon. 

It is this habit that makes the little creature 
80 interesting, and how he changes his color 
and why are questions that puzzle all who ob- 
serve his transformations. 

When asleep upon his nasturtium leaf bed he 













































is of an exquisite green tint. When he lies on 
my brown gown he quickly changes to a brown 
hue. When he lies on the carpet his armored 
coat is as spotted and velvet-like as a leopard’s. 
Indeed, these changes in Gadabout’s colors seem 
endless, ard take place in a marvellously short 
time. 

In all probability Gadabout himself knows 
very little about his many-tinted coats; for this 
power of changing color is one of nature’s ways 
of protecting some of her small, helpless crea- 
tures. If in his native woods Gadabout should 
craw] out, or rather dart out (for these little liz- 
ards are like a flash of light in their movements), 
upon the brown limb of a tree or upon the sandy 
ground, he would be a very conspicuous object, 
as he is natura}ly of a beautiful light-green hue. 
He would be quickly noticed by the first bird 
or other lizard-eating enemy that came along. 
But mother Nature enables him to take the 
color of his surroundings and thus find protec- 
tion by not being easily seen. 

But how does Mother Nature do this. 

The magic change in Gadabout is caused by 
the effect which the color he lies upon has on 
his color cells. 

In an inner layer of the skin of Gadabout 
there are little bags or cells filled with coloring 
matter—some with red, some with brown, some 
with black, some with green, and so on. These 
cells, though very small indeed, have the power 
both ofexpanding and contracting; and a color- 
ed light carried to them through Gadabout’s 
eyes causes that same color to appear on Gad- 
about’s skin. When Gadabout’s eyes carry 
the color of my brown dress, then the brown 
cells expand and Gadabout looks brown! 

This is the way that Gadabout so often hides 
from me. If he nestles on a red cushion he 
looks red. If he climbs into a green palm he 
looks green. And on a many-colored Persian 
rug he looks like some little Persian figure of 
the design !—Sarah E. Ufford, in Little Men and 


omen. 


How prone we are to be selfish in our griefs. 
In our bereavements we think of ourselves, of 
our sorrows, of our losses, rather than of the 
griefs of others who are stricken with us, or of 
the joy into which our loved ones have entered. 
A group of mourners stood about the death-bed 
of a lovely saint, whose life had been one of 
doing and enduring for others. One of these, 
turning to another, said in a natural and im- 
pulsive outburst of sorrow: “I don’t think we 
can realize how much we have lost.” The 
other, whose very heart was riven in this be- 
reavement, responded in the calmness of unsel- 
fish trust: ‘1 don’t think we can realize how 
much she has gained.” What finer tribute 
could there be than this to the character of her 
who had trained her loved son to this self-for- 
getful love and faith!—S. S. Times. 
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It has recently come to the knowledge of the 
editor of THe Frrenp that a fear lest Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting should ultimately adopt 
the methods of holding meetings for worship 
which prevail to a lamentable extent in some 
parts of what professes to be the Society of 
Friends, has acted as a discouragement to some 
whose thoughts had been in degree turned 
towards seeking membership with it. We are 
not surprised that such a hesitation should be 
felt by any who have been favored to hold that 
Divine communion which is the crown of our 
religious meetings, if they think that Friends 
are preparing to desert their ancient ground, 
and imitate the practice of those who place 
more dependence on outward performances than 
on the inward travail of spirit. 

While we can but hope that the fears of such 
are needlessly excited, yet the signs of the times 
indicate the importance of being on our guard, 
and of withstanding the first steps in the di- 
rection of introducing such novelties. 

Robert Barclay says of singing of psalms in 
public worship, that the case is just the same as 
in preaching or praying. It is very sweet and 
refreshing when it proceeds from a true sense 
of God’s love in the heart, and arises from the 
Divine influence of the spirit. But as for the 
formal, customary way of singing, it has no 
foundation in Scripture, nor any ground in true 
Christianity. While we cannot recall any in- 
stance of such singing in a Friend’s Meeting 
recorded in the history of the Society in its 
purer days, yet we do not doubt, that the mind 
may be so impressed with a sense of the good- 
ness of God, that ejaculations of prayer or praise 
may spring from the motions of the spirit, which 
will be edifying to the church. But this cannot 
be counted in that “ artificial music,” for which, 
as Barclay states, “we have neither example 
nor precept in the New Testament.” 

George Whitehead, when in Edmondsbury 
prison, was put in a dungeon four yards under- 
ground, with two other Friends, fellow-prison- 
ers, for reproving the jailer for permitting 
drunkenness among his prisoners. He says: 
“There we were detained nearly four hours, 
singing praises to the Lord our God, in the 
sweet enjoyment and living sense of his glori- 
ous presence.” After his release from prison, 
G. Whitehead wrote as follows: “In the com- 
fortable enjoyment of the Lord’s glorious Di- 
vine power and presence, several of us have 
often been made to sing aloud in praise to his 





Toe Manta ror Hien Buripines.—High 
buildings have their evils. The family of an 
official occupying apartments on the top of a 
down-town office building looking out on the 
bay, has almost been broken up from the effects 
of foul air from soil-pipes on adjourning roofs. 
In a Wall Street building the janitor is suffer- 
ing from typho-malaria from the same cause, 
and a law firm occupying an office on the floor 
next the roof have suffered annoyance and posi- 
tive injury from the gases from chimneys and 
soil-pipes on adjoining but lower buildings, be- 
ing wafted into their windows. As these build- 
ings are heated by steam, there is no ventila- 
tion except by open windows; if they open the 
windows, the foul air causes headache and nau- 
sea, while if they kept them closed, the heat 
radiated by steam pipes is overpowering and 
debilitating. 

In another building foul air rises from the 
cellar and is diffused through the floors, and 
several tenants have been advised to abandon 
their offices. 

Wingate, the sanitary engineer, says that 
these huge office buildings, family hotels, and 
apartment houses, “like gigantic cupping glasses, 
suck up and diffuse impure ground air or other 
foul odors throughout every cranny in their 
structure.” This he says affects the tenants of 
upper floors as much as it does the others, if not 
more; while they are specially subject to gases 
from plumbing pipes, chimney stacks, and other 
things around them.— Christian Advocate. 
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glorious Name; yea, his high praises have been 
in our mouths oftentimes, to the great amaze- 
ment and astonishment of the malefactors shut 
up in the same ward with us. When walking 
therein, our hearts had been lifted up in living 
praise to the Lord, often for several hours to- 
gether, with voices of melody.” 

We do not believe that these “ voices of 
melody,” were any utterance of artificial tunes, 

repared by man and committed to memory, 
Bat the natural harmonious expression of that 
“sweet enjoyment with which they were Di- 
vinely favored.” 

It was so also with Barbara Blangdon, one of 
our women Friends, who, when barbarously 
beaten, was so filled with Divine joy, that she 
sang aloud to give vent to her feelings, and G. 
Fox likewise, when beaten in prison by a cruel 
jailer, was moved to sing aloud. 

It would be easy to produce evidence that 
our early Friends recognized the distinction 
between formal singing and that which comes 
from the spirit. Edward Burrough, in an ad- 
dress to the people of England, says: “True 
singing I own, with the spirit and with under- 
standing, singing in the spirit, making melody 
in the heart to the Lord. But your singing is 
carnal, traditional and heathenish, and is an 
imitation, and is not with the Spirit of Jesus.” 

In his tract, entitled “A Measure of the 
Times,” the same zealous writer says: “ When 
singing in the spirit and with the understand- 
ing was ceased, and not known, then began 
people to get the form of singing of David’s ex- 
periences in rhyme and meter.” 


nae il : 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Untrep States.—The amended immigration bill, 
having passed both Houses of Congress, is now in the 
hands of the President. It adds to the classes of ex- 
cluded aliens all persons over sixteen years of age who 
cannot read the English language or some other lan- 
guage—except, that admissible immigrants may bring 
with them or send for illiterate parents or grand- 
parents (over fifty years old), wives and minor chil- 
dren. It also prohibits from employment on public 
works aliens who come regularly or habirually into 
the United States for the purpose of engaging in any 
mechanical trade or manual labor, and who have not 
made declaration of intention to become American 
citizens. The Secretary of the Treasury, however, 
may permit the entrance of aliens for the purpose of 
teaching new arts and industries. The act is not to 
apply to persons coming here from Cuba during the 
continuance of the present disorders there. 

The Arbitration Treaty will go over to the next 
Congress. Senator Sherman is of opinion that it will 
then pass, as a two-thirds majority favor it. 

On the recommendation of Secretary Francis and a 
Forestry Commissioner of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the President, on Second Month 22nd, 1897, 
signed and promulgated thirteen proclamations es- 
tablishing thirteen additional forest reservations, con- 
taining an aggregate area of 21,379,840 acres. 

The Senatorial deadlock in South Dakota was broken 
on the eighteenth instant by the re-election of James 
H. Kyle, by the votes of the Republicans and a few 
Populists. 

A bill granting women the right of suffrage in Ok- 
lahoma Territory has been defeated in the House by 
a vote of 11 to 13. 

In the Massachusetts House a woman suffrage 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 86 to 53. 

The Missouri Legislature, on the 20th instant, re- 
pealed the vagrancy law, and there is now no statute 
in that State for the punishment of vagrants. The 
law repealed permitted persons convicted of vagrancy 
to be sold by the sheriffs of the different counties from 
a block, as were negroes in times of slavery. 

It is estimated that the turkey trade of the United 
States exceeds $12,000,000 annually. The greatest of 
the turkey-growing States are |llinois, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas. 

' Success has attended the experiment of some land- 
owners at Orlando, Fla., who undertook to raise Ken- 







































































chosen for the experiment is hummock land, with 
marl underneath, and great hopes are built upon the 
favorable indications of this first trial. 














and Jackson, in the State of Louisiana. 
of the State is composed of a farming population, in 
the main well-to-do, but last summer a protracted 
drouth visited the section, which prevented the ma- 
turing of crops. 
farmers have no produce with which to feed either 
their families or domesiic animals. Nearly all of the 
sufferers are entirely worthy, and they need food and 
clothing. In the parish of Winn more than 500 fami- 
lies are actually suffering for the necessaries of life, 
and the number is daily increasing. 
dered by the State is entirely inadequate to tide the 
people over the emergency, and outside aid is urgently 
needed. 








































































tucky blue grass and timothy. The Orlando plot ° 
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A statistician says more than 4,000,000,000 cigarettes 


were smoked in America last year, an increase of 323,- 
687,340 over the record for 1895. 


One hundred and seventy-five Catholic clergymen 


of Boston have asked the Legislature to restrict the 
liquor traffic. 


Great destitution is reported in the parishes of Winn 
This district 


In fact, nothing was raised, and the 


The relief ten- 


Deaths in this city last week numbered 530, which 


is 10 less than the previous week, and 59 more than 
the corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 263 


5)< 


were males and 267 females: 115 died of pneumonia ; 
67 of heart disease; 57 of consumption; 27 of diph- 
theria; 21 of old age; 20 of convulsions; 18 of influ- 
enza; 17 of cancer; 17 of apoplexy ; 14 of bronchitis ; 


12 of Bright’s disease, and 9 of inflammation of the 
brain. 

Mark«ts, &e. — U. S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, reg., 1114 a 
112; coupon, 1123 a 1135; new 4’s, 122} a 1223; 5’s, 
1134 a 114; currency 6's, 103 a 106. 

CoTron was steady at 7{c. per pound for middling 
uplands. 

FEEpD.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.00 per 


ton for winter in bulk, and $12.25 a $12.75 for spring 


in sacks, 
FLour.— Winter super, $2.55 a $2.80; do., extras, 


$2.90 a $3.20 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.10 a $4.25; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.25; do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.40; do., 
do., patent, $4.50 a $4.65; spring, clear, $3.65 a $3.80 ; 
do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25 ; do., patent, $4.30 a $4.45 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. 
a $3.30; do., clear, $4.05 a $4.30; do., straight, $4.30 
a $4.50; do., patent, $4.55 a $4.80. 


City mills, extra, $3.05 


Rye FLour.— 
52.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT 
Fiour.—$1.10 a $1.25 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 885 a 88}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 26 a 26}e. 
No. 2 white oats, 23} a 23}c. 

BeeF CatrLe.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 43 a 43c.; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LamMBs.—Extra, 43 a 4}c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 34 a 3$¢.; common, 3 a 3}c.; lambs, 4 a 5} 

Hoags.—Best Western, 53 a 53c.; other Western, 5 a 
5S}e.: State, 4} a 5c. 

ForEIGN—About one-third of the land in Great 
Britain is owned by members of the House of Lords. 

During the last sixty-five vears the increase of popu- 
lation has been: In France, 18 per cent.; Austria, 45; 
Italy, 48; United Kingdom, 63; Germany, 75; Rus- 
sia, 92; British Colonies, 510; United States, 626. 

Bontan, the discoverer of a method of photograph- 
ing the sea bottom, has sueceeded in taking several 
photographs of the vegetation that grows on the rocks, 
by means of a water-tight camera and flash-light. 
Dressed as a diver, he takes with him to the bottom 
of the sea a barrel containing oxygen. A puff of gas 
from the barrel carries magnesium powder into the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, standing under a bell-jar on the 
upper end of the barrel. Another puff actuates the 
pneumatic shutter of the camera at the same time. He 
has found this method very useful in exploring coral 
reefs. 

Russia’s penal statistics, just published at St. Peters- 
burg, show that, in the dominion of the Czar, the 
wowen criminals outnumber the men by nearly fifty 
per cent, just the contrary being the case in other 
countries. Mest of the women criminals are unmar- 
ried, and the majority come from the laboring classes 
in the cities. 

It has been officially announced in Constantinople 
that two thousand Moslems had been killed in Setia, 
a town in the eastern extremity of Crete, by the 
Christians. Of all the Mohammedan residents of the 
place, only twenty-eight escaped. 

On the 16th inst, Colonel Vassos, commander of the 
Greek forces in Crete, issued a proclamation, proclaim- 
ing a Greek occupation of the island. He promises, 
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in the name of King George, to protect the liy 
honor and property of the inhabitants, without dis- 

tinction of religion or nationality, and to respect the 

religious convictions of the inhabitants, while bring- 

ing to them peace and law. 

The Greeks, it is said, attacked and captured Fort 
Aghia, taking 400 Mussulmans prisoners. Among the 
number are 100 Turkish troops, the remainder of the 
me being Moslems, who had taken refuge in the 
ort. 

A Turkish force has sailed from Constantinople for 
Crete. They will not be permitted to land if the Greek 
torpedo flotilla can prevent it. 

On the 2ist instant, insurgents in the vicinity of 
Canea made an attack upon the town, whereupon the 
warships of the foreign Powers sent shells into the 
camp until the Greek flag was lowered. Several men 
were wounded, but, it is stated, none were killed. 

The Powers have agreed to authorize Italy to pacify 
and administer the affairs of Crete, pending the estab- 
lishment of c nstitutional autonomy. It has been de- 
cided by the Powers that the granting of autonomy to 
Crete must be preceded by a complete cessation of 
Greek interference. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs says it will 
be necessary to effect reforms in the entire East with- 
out the co-operation of the Sultan. 

Scandinavia wants to secure peace in case of a Eu- 
ropean war, by having its neutrality guaranteed by the 
Powers, as is now the case with Belgium and Switzer- 
land. Resolutions asking for this will be submitted 
in the Norwegian Storthing, the Swedish Riksdag and 
the Danish Folkething. 

Brazil has about 2,000,000 acres planted in coffee. 

The New York Heral./ has a dispatch from Buenos 
Ayres which says: “ A protocol has been signed by 
the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
diplomatic representative of France resident in Rio 
Janeiro. The protecol embodies terms of settlement 
of the Amapa question, and rules for the determina- 
tion of the line of demarkation in Guiana. The Fede- 
ral Council of Switzerland is named in the protocol as 
the arbitrator. The Brazilian Congress will discuss 
the protecol, but the consideration will be brief, and 
it is not likely that any objection will be offered to 
the terms.” 

Pitcairn’s Island has been annexed to New South 
Wales. It has over 800 inhabitants, descendants of 
the mutineers of the British brig Bounty. They are 
an interesting Christian community. 

The authorities of the Dominion of Canada have 
presented the Hawaiian Government with 80,000 
young salmon, to be placed in the rivers of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Women in Canada will soon practize law as barris- 
ters. The Ontario Law School some time ago passed 
rules to this effect, with the following regulations as 
to dress: “They must be bareheaded, wear black 
gowns over a black dress, and white collars and cuffs.” 


Westtown BoarpDInG ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wintiam F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Westtown BoarpDiInG ScHOOL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarpInG ScHoou.—The spring term 
will begin on Third Month 15th, 1897. Applications 
for admission should be nade to 

Wo. F. WickersHAM, Principal, Westtown, Pa. 





WanTED.—A middle aged Friend to serve as ma- 
tron for the Barclay Home; to enter upon her duties 
Fourth Month Ist, 1897. Application may be made 
to Tue Barciay Home, 326 N. Walnut St., 

West Chester, Pa. 


Correction.—In the last number of THE FRIEND, 
page 243, for ‘She is eighty-one years of age, and has 
already completed the sixtieth year of her reign,” 
read “She is nearly seventy-eight years of age, a 
on Sixth Month 28th, 1897, if living, will have com- 
pleted the sixtieth year of her reign.” 
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